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they could command in plenty; what they lacked was the standing
at court and in the eyes of the world, the direct and unfailing
access to the ultimate sourge of power, which no ambitious and
unpopular new political grouping could in the circumstances of
the age do without and which the Favourite was in a unique
position to supply. If his role could not be precisely defined as
that of leader, it was considerably more than that of a mere
decorative figurehead. His contemporaries perhaps defined it best
when they alluded to Walsingham, the swarthy director of the
party's operations, as Leicester's "spirit."
Throughout its brief history Puritanism had on the worldly
level represented the successful combination of plain living with
high finance. Throughout his life Robert had pre-eminently stood
for personal magnificence and pride of caste. Yet their fusion
seems to have struck no one as incongruous, so slow and appar-
ently inevitable had the process been. His early flirtation with the
Catholics had proved unfruitful because from the outset they had
not trusted him and because their later programme of counter-
revolution by force with help from abroad smacked too much of
the treasonable. Even at that time certain ties of interest and
sentiment had linked him to the Puritans, for whom he had done
favours as he now continued to do them for individual Catholics,
The Puritans remembered his father, their "Moses and Joshua,"
who had overthrown the too moderate Somerset for them and
before his own fall set in motion the first of English business
explorations by sea with Willoughby and Chancellor's voyage to
Arctic Russia. Robert's own maritime enthusiasms had drawn the
bond closer, for in this department of Elizabethan life the Puritans,
whether as sea-captains or merchant capitalists, were pre-eminent,
Marriage, his own and his relatives', helped to ratify the compact^
though which was cause and which effect w,as, as in most such
affairs, not altogether clear: whether the community of interest
furthered the social and religious connection or the connection
was made to further the interest.
But so far as Robert was concerned his Puritan connection was
a political arrangement pure and simple. God was by tacit agree-
ment left out of it. Some sort of God he undoubtedly believed in,
not being like the Scottish Lord of Lethington who considered
Him "ane bogle of tie nursery"; a God, so far as one can judge,
very Uke the Puritan Jehovah whose approval was success and of
wixose frown one's failures aad discouragements were a frighten-